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concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my  ances- 
~  lake  an  interest.  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  ters  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  pat- 

\Ve  extract  tlie  following  from  .Mr.  Bucking-  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the  thanks  riot  of  Venice,  ‘  Gsfo but  I  would  add 
ham’s  tilth  communication  in  the  common-school  <>•'  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for  her,  my  par- 
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the  Slate  have  so  decidedly,  and  many  of  them  so  it.”  every  part  of  the  State." 

long  served  and  advocated  this  cause;  surely  it  is  30.  James  Madison’  who  next  occupied  the  34.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of 
time  for  energetic  action.  Having  quoted  Euro-  distinguished  situation  o(  President,  says:  “Learn-  Truth,  that  the  sentiments  so  universally  enter- 
pean  authority,  he  adds;  institutions  ought  to  be  the  faoorite  objects  tained  by  ihe  founders  of  this  great  Republic; 

”  '  ’  with  every  free  peoj.le;  they  tlirow  that  light  and  perpetuated  through  its  successive  Rulers 

“25.  After  this,  who  can  doubt  that  so  Ion  r  as  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  who  presided  over  the  general  Government  of 
it  is  the  duty  of  Governments  lo  watch  over  the  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachmenis  on  the  Union,  have  been  maintained  in  all  their  in- 
interesis  of  the  community,  so  long  must  it  be  the  iinhlic  liberty.  They  multiply  the  educated  legrity,  by  the  local  Governors  of  the  separate 
their  duty  lo  see  that  Education  is  placed  within  individuals,  from  among  whom  the  people  may  Slates:  and  as  these  are  associated  with  names 
the  reach  of  every  .ne  .her  of  it,  however  poor  or  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  sufficiently  known  and  respected  carry  with  them 
however  humble.  But  to  Aine.ican  readers,  per-  description,  more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  their  own  recom  iiendaiion,  I  will  venture  to  cite 
haps,  Anieric.in  authorities  will  be  more  per  ua-  frame  the  taiosi  by  the  perspicuity,  the  consisten-  a  few  of  them  at  least: 

sive  than  either  Greek  or  English,  and  they  are  cy,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  35,  Governor  Jay,  of  the  State  of  New  York 


happily  not  wauling. 


28.  William  Penn,  the  benevolent  founder  of  are  to  be  answered.” 


equal  spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  thus  addre-^ses  the  Legislature  of  that  State;  “There 


is  one  object  whicli  1  earnestly  recommend  to 


Pennsylvania,  says:  “That  w.hich  makes  a  good  31,  James  Monroe,  the  next  successor  to  the  your  notice  and  p  itron.ige;  I  mean  our  insiiliiiions 
conslifition  must  keep  it.  naaialy,  men  of  wisdom  honor  of  the  national  clioiee,  says:  “Lelus,  by  all  for  the  education  of  youth.  'The  importance  of 
and  virtue:  qualities,  that  because  they  descend  wise  an  1  constituiional  means,  promote  intel/i-  Common  Schools  is  best  estimated  bv  the  good 
not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  gence  among  the  people,  as  the  best  m-i.ins  of  effects  of  them  where  they  most  abound,  and  are 
propiign'e.l  by  a  virtuous  Education  of  youth  for  preserving  our  liberties."  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to 

which  (he  adds)  no  co.iL  fdr  by  sitch  parsi-  3J  J  )!in  Ciiincy  Ad  nns,  who  followe  1  in  the  ns  many  exellent  institutions  matured  by  the 

mony,  all  that  is  saved  is  lost.”  same  career,  says:  “Moral,  political,  and  intellec-  wisdom  and  exprience  of  ages.  Let  them  des- 

27.  George  Washington,  the  great  D'liverer  of  tual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by  the  cend  to  posterity,  accompanied  with  others, 
America  from  foreign  dominion,  in  his  Farewell  author  of  our  existence  lo  social,  no  less  than  to  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  mul- 
Address  to  the  Nation,  says:  “Promote,  as  an  ob-  individual  man.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  du-  tiplying  the  blessing  of  social  order,  diffusing  the 
ject  of  primary  importance.  Institutions  for  the  ties.  Governments  arc  invested  loith  power,  and  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may  be  reputable 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  to  us  and  benifi-dal  to  them.” 

the  structure  of  a  Government  gives  force  to  pub-  this  power  is  a  duly  sacred  and  indispensable,”  36.  Governor  De  Wilt  Clinton  of  the  same  State, 
lie  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  33.  The  most  appropriate  appendage  that  can  and  founder  of  the  great  system  of  Internal  Coin- 
■honld  be  enlightened.”  j  be  given  to  this  array  of  American  authorities  munication,  to  which  the  country  owes  so  much 

28.  John  Adams,  his  first  successor  in  the  Pres-  from  the  several  Presidents  of  the  United  Stales  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  says:  “The  first 
idency  of  the  United  Stales,  says:  “The  wisdom  is  perhaps  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  venerable  duty  of  Government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of 
and  generosity  af  the  Legislature  in  making  liber-  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Ben-  good  government,  is  the  encouragement,  of  £du- 
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cation.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the 
precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions, 
and  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  pow¬ 
er  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard 
them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  vi¬ 
olence.  I  consider  the  system  of  our  Common 
Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,  for  no 
reasonable  ai)prehention  can  be  entertained  of  its 
subversion,  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  enlightened  by  Education.  To  increase 
the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy 
the  delects  of  this,  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of 
your  most  deliberate  attention.  1  cannot  recom¬ 
mend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  asmu- 
7}ifc.e>U  appropriations  as  the  faculties  of  the  State 
w’ill  authorize  for  all  establishments  connected 
with  the  interests  of  Education,  the  exaltation  of 
literature  and  science,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind. 

37.  Governor  Wolf  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature,  says: 
“The  improvement  of  the  mind  should  be  the 
first  care  of  the  American  Statesmati,  and  the 
dissemination  of  learning  and  knowledge  ought  to 
form  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  ambition. 
Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  only  appropriate 
pillars  upon  which  a  republican  government  can 
securely  rest;  wihout  these,  liberty  itself  w'^uld 
soon  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  and  our  free 
and  liberal  institutions,  so  highly  cherished  by 
ourselves  and  so  much  admired  and  respected  by 
the  wise  and  patriotic  of  other  nations,  would  be 
engulphed  in  anarchy,  and  become  the  reproach 
of  the  friends  and  the  derision  of  the  enemies  of 
the  equal  rights  of  man  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.” 

38.  Governor  Kent,  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  says:  ‘The 
prosperous  condition  of  the  national  treasury 
affords  a  favorable  opportunity  to  Congress  to 
grant  to  such  of  the  States  as  have  received  no 
portion  of  the  public  lands,  a  due  proportion  of 
that  common  domain  for  purposes  of  Education. 
A  grant  of  this  description  has,  we  believe,  been 
made  to  nearlj'  all  the  western  Stales,  of  which 
we  do  not  complain,  but  only  express  a  hope  that 
equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all,  where  all  are 
equally  entitled.  Such  a  donation  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  acceptable  to  us  at  this  time,  when  we 
are  making  every  effort  commensurate  with  our 
means  to  extend  to  every  individual  in  our  com¬ 
munity  the  blessings  of  Education.  In  this  lauda¬ 
ble  effort,  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  persevere, 
till  the  great  object  shall  be  accomplished.  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  not  only  essential  to  the  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  that  portion  of  happiness  allotted  to  man 
in  this  life,  but  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  our  free  institutions,  the  existence  of 
which  involves  not  only  our  own  happiness,  but 
that  of  our  remotest  posterity  also." 

39.  Governor  Desha,  of  Kentucky,  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  reiterates  the 
same  general  sentiment,  as  to  the  duties  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  these  terms:  “The  subject  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  one  which  should  ever  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  equal  rights,  and  a  republi¬ 
can  Government.  In  no  manner  can  the  public 
means  be  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  dif¬ 
fusing  among  the  people  that  degree  of  intelligence 
which  will  enable  them  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  principle  and  benefits  of  free  institutions 
If  we  desire  that'our  posterity  shall  be  enabled 
to  perpetuate  the  great  principles  of  equality, 
and  enjoy  that  liberty  which  rests  upon  it,  we 


must  afford  opportunity  and  encouragement  for 
the  education  of  all,  IVe  must  carry  the  Schools 
home  to  the  people.  Put  into  operation  a  general 
system  of  Common  Schools,  and  wherever  there 
is  extraordinary  genius  the  shackles  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  from  it,  and  it  will  by  its  own  energy  and 
influence,  obtain  the  necessary  aids  for  higher 
improvements.  The  opportunity  that  will  be 
afforded  to  rear  the  youth  ultimately  to  labor  aud 
study,  will  be  great  indeed.  Every  consideration 
moral,  political,  and  religious,  urges  us  to  go  ear¬ 
nestly  to  work  to  put  into  operation  a  system  of 
Common  Schools. 

40.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  author¬ 
ities  to  almost  any  extent.  But  I  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  I  am  writing  an  article  for  a  monthly 
journal,  and  not  a  treatise  for  a  volume.  I  there¬ 
fore  refrain  from  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  hope  that  whoever  is  likely  to  be  moved 
by  authorities,  in  favor  of  legislative  measures  to 
promote  education,  will  have  been  convinced  by 
those  already  cited;  or  if  he  be  not,  I  fear  no  ev¬ 
idence  of  this  description  would  suffice, 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  subject  of  the  duty  of 
Governments,  in  matters  of  Education,  is  but 
half  discussed  thus  far;  and  as  the  space  I  have 
already  occupied  is  more  than  it  is  reasonable  in 
in  me  to  ask  for  any  single  number  of  your  jour¬ 
nal,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  suspend  the 
thread  of  the  argument  at  this  point  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  resume  it  from  the  same  point  in  my 
next. 

From  the  Annals  of  Education. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  passing  notice  of 
a  new  volume  by  David  M’Clure,  Esq.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  entitled  ‘The  Philosophy  of  Education.’ 
The  work  is  in  three  parts  in  conformity  with  the 
popular  division  of  the  subject  into  Physical  In¬ 
tellectual  and  Moral ;  to  which,  however,  are  ap¬ 
pended  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  notes,  illustra¬ 
tive  and  explanatory. — We  are  not  yet  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  full  account  of  the  author’s  views,  though 
we  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  general 
character  of  the  work.  In  the  mean  time  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  it.  That  of  to 
day,  is  from  his  views  on  Intellectual  Education, 
at  page  79.  He  was  treating  of  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  power  or  faculty  of  observation. 

‘  Those  who  have  been  at  all  engaged  in  the 
business  of  teaching,  well  know  in  what  different 
degrees  accuracy  and  quickness  of  observation 
are  found  ;  and  how  important  it  is  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  intellectual  acquirements,  and  often  even 
for  the  moral  culture,  that  the  habit  should  be  ear¬ 
ly  and  steadily  cultivated.  The  character  of  the 
intellect  and  affections,  however  it  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  future  cultivation,  receives  its  stamp  from 
the  employment  of  the  first  few  years  of  life  ;  and 
much  labor  may  be  rendered  requisit  to  compen¬ 
sate,  in  any  degree,  for  the  neglect  of  thus  early 
cultivating  the  excercise  of  close  observation.  Chil¬ 
dren,  therefore,  up  to  their  tenth  year,  should  be 
industriously  employed  in  the  close  examination 
and  study  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  which  is 
I  spread  out  in  its  inviting  charms  on  every  side, 
and,  in  their  progross,  should  gradually  rise,  as  the 
intellectual  povvers  expand,  from  the  more  simple 
to  the  more  complex  objects  of  attention. 

‘  Thus,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies,  as 
well  as  their  health,  within  circumscribed  walls, 
bending  over  inappropriate  books,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  studied  in  the  most  mechanical,  heartless  and  | 


unprofitable  manner,  to  the  serious  injury  of  both 
mind  and  body,  their  school  rooms  should  be  the 
beautiful  fields  of  nature’s  handiwork, — the  botan¬ 
ic  and  horticultural  gardens, — the  sweet  shades 
of  a  tasteful  promenade, — the  campus  for  gymnas¬ 
tic  games  and  sports, — the  interesting  museum  of 
natural  history,  curiosities,  and  the  fine  arts, — 
the  astronomical  observatory  and  general  appara¬ 
tus  for  science, — and  the  reservoir  for  sports  as 
well  as  experiments.  All  these  places  of  diversi¬ 
fied  nature  and  art,  will  afford  the  most  invaluable, 
appropriate,  aud  delightful  lessons  for  the  infant 
mind — altogether  congenial  to  their  taste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cultivated,  in  a  natural,  gradual,  and  mosthappy 
manner,  greatly  to  strengthen  and  full  to  develope 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

‘  We  have  said,  that  in  this  delightful  study  of 
nature  from  her  pure  sources,  there  should  be  a 
gradual  rise  with  the  expanding  intellectual,  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex  subject. — 
And  now,  in  illustration  of  our  remarks,  we  say, 
that  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  first,  there 
may  be  considered  the  general  appearance  of  ani¬ 
mals,  their  native  place,  their  food  and  habits. — 
Their  dispostion,  character  and  qualities  may  then 
be  illustrated  by  many  interesting  anecdotes,  which 
always  charm  and  delight  infant  minds.  Next 
may  be  examined  the  anatomy,  (at  least  of  some 
animal  selected,  with  others,  as  representatives  of 
all  analogous  animals — the  slight  difference  to  be 
pointed  out)  beginning  with  the  wonderful  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bones,  the  manner  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  joints  perfom  their  office,  showing  their  happy 
adaptation  to  motion,  preservation  and  strength. 
Then  may  be  considered  the  muscles,  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  various  animal  and  vital  functions  ; 
and  finally,  so  much  of  the  outlines  of  physiology 
as  would  be  suitable  for  children. 

‘  In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  botany,  the 
general  external  appearance  of  the  plant  may  first  be 
examined  ;  and  then  all  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  those  plants  which  resemble  it, 
may  be  carefully  pointed  out.  Next  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  as  it 
affects  the  organ  of  sight,  smell,  taste  and  touch, 
with  so  much  of  the  classification  as  may  be  proper 
in  the  inceptive  stages  of  an  education.  Then  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  may  be  presented  in  all 
the  interesting  details  connected  with  these  sub¬ 
jects.  And  finally,  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
plant  may  be  shown  either  as  an  article  of  food, 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  medicine,  or  ma¬ 
terials  and  instruments  in  the  useful  and  elegant  ; 
— the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  is  generally 
found,  and  which  are  most  favorable  to  its  growth, 
— the  time  of  year  in  which  it  opens  its  flowers, 
and  ripens  its  fruits,  with  many  other  important 
incidental  particulars  connected  with  its  known 
properties. 

‘  Microscopic  views  of  the  miuuta;  of  nature 
would  also  be  highly  profitable,  and  tend  greatly 
to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  wonders  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  smallest  atoms  of  God’s  works  of  cre¬ 
ation.  It  has  a  happy  tendency  in  refining  the 
mind  from  gross  conceptions  of  things,  aud  in  im¬ 
planting  a  delicay  of  views  and  feelings,  allied  in 
nature  to  those  wonderful  refinements  in  matter, 
that  elude  the  st'‘ongest  unaided  percedtions  of 
man. 

‘  Interesting  subjects  of  history,  of  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  other  matters  calculated  to  pfofi- 
itand  and  amuse,  may  be  exibited,  by  means  of 
a  well  constructed  magic  lantern.  This  can  be 
pursued  advantageously  in  Uie  long  winter  even- 


ings,  and  in  this  way  much  instruction  may  be 
imparted  in  a  social,  familiar  and  delightful  man¬ 
ner.  The  study  of  topography,  at  this  season, 
maybe  most  profitably  conducted  by  the  exibition 
of  interesting  pictures  of  cities  and  parts  thereof 
towns,  villages,  public  and  other  buildings,  land- 
scapes,  and  scenery  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

All  these  may  be  so  advantageously  arranged 
under  the  influence  ofopiic  glasses,  than  the  vie  ws 
thus  obtained  will  fall  little  short  of  their  original 
interest  and  beauty  ;  and  thus  the  world  may  be 
extensively  traveresek.  through  all  climates,  with¬ 
out  the  expense  of  health,  purse,  limb  or  life 
‘  Moreover,  in  this  way,  at  a  single  glance, 
will  be  obtained  far  more  distinct  ideas  of  coun- 
tries  and  places,  and  those  mu  ;h  better  remember¬ 
ed,  than  if  received  from  labored  descriptions  — 
Large  globes  may  also  be  introduced  to  explain  ihe 
figure  ol  the  earth;  its  motion  on  its  axis,  occasion¬ 
ing  night  and  day;  the  general  relation  and  extent 
of  countries  ;  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  pla¬ 
ces  may  be  pointed  out.  All  this  may  be  very  ef¬ 
fectually  taught  without  any  book,  and  be  clearly 
comprehended  by  the  infant  mind.’  ' 
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the  educator. 


From  the  North  American  Review. 

What  is  education,  such  education  as  deserves 
the  name  .  Not  the  getting  by  route  set  forms 
of  words  which  may  be  altogether  barren  of  pro- 

wfib  storing  the  memory 

with  the  information  of  facts,  however  extensive 
and  useful.  An  abundant  stock  of  these,  judi¬ 
ciously  laid  in,  may  doubtless  prove  of  wonder¬ 
ful  advantage  in  the  after  occasions  of  life.  But 
education,  truly  and  faithfully  accomplished,  is 
the  full  and  well  proportioned  developementof  all 
a  man  s  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  capacities- 
such  as  sends  him  into  the  conflict  of  his  earthly 
probation,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  to  fulfil 
the  dictates  of  a  sound  heart.  Training,  aptly 
administered  to  this  end,  fosters  and  confirms^U 
virtuous  dispositions,  checks  and  finally  eradi¬ 
cates  all  unworthy  propensities.  The  scholar 

isely  bends  his  undivided  energies,  with  an  in¬ 
genuous  ardor,  to  effect  the  liberal  purposes  of  a 
^ooo'^o^ence.  He  places  his  sG- 

preme  happiness  in  the  solid  satisfaction  of  duty 

weU  performed.  He  knows  how  to  choose  the  : 

standing  and  all  his  corporeal  faculties,  operate  , 

eahzThir^'it  ^“0  subordination  to 

realize  h.s  will.  He  is  nerved  for  the  fight,  he 

he  w*in  against  every  alsault,  e 

he  will  triumph  victoriously  over  all  opposition 

iS  aS  to  eveVgood 

cation ’’  ?  mm’  ®  ^nd  generous  edu-  d 

cation,  says  Milton,  “  that  which  fits  a  man  to  U. 

the  offi*  ^nd  magnanimously,  all  tl 

the^offices  both  private  and  public;  of  peace^Lnd  J 

tio?  nV.V*  that  the  cultiva-  d! 

Then!!  ‘  good  and  perfect  education,  w 

<!«  Th^e  Pn>clical  wii  in 

rjn  .  .,;ii  firinl)  rooted  in  their  mcTTi'i-  n-' 

•  h-’p  fhe^o  form  solid  an  '  ' 


y  be  characters,  which  in  after  life  will  stand  the  test 

r;  Correct  habits  must  be  acquired, 

»  e  sovereignty  of  conscience  over  the  whole 
ition  man  must  be  established,  the  power  of  self-relL 
eof,  ance  must  be  gained,  and  the  sentiment  of  indepen- 
and.  dence  nourished.  Imbued  with  virtuous  pS- 

ie^ws  preserve  at  every  hazard  the  testimony  Efan 
Z  conscience,  the  youth  goes  iifto  thH 

pnal  world  armed  at  all  points.  To  gird  him  with 

aee.  stronr,? ‘''r  defence,  at  least  one  of  the 
of  ”  T  ®f^e-guards  of  morality,  is  the  feeling 
her-  '^®rld  thinks  that  to  be 

__  right  which  you  think  to  be  wrong,  follow  your 

‘he  Pol;  ?P"!|f preserve  your  self-respect, 
on-  ?  ®  ^  he  honorable  and 

ent  despicable.  If 

da-  misu'nder  "I. because  it 

ef.  ^‘s»nderstands  your  character,  every  mark  of 

rly  fiirmoriin'^  ‘‘  bestows  upon  you  is  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  those  vir¬ 
tues  in  which  It  erroneously  supposes  you  to  be  ' 
deficient.  But  if  the  world,  while  it  knows  your  , 

^es  Urn  rfri  because  the  principles  . 

that  regulate  your  conduct  are  above  the  received 
ns  standard  of  morality,  and  it  is  incapable  of  appre-  c 
ry  within  your  own  bosoniLd  1 

ve  whSh  ^  ''o»ac'«“aness  of  rectitude,  t 

ve  which  can  sustain  undisturbed  the  hoarse  clamo^  r 

is  rvnl-  P"‘b  duty  visible  to  his  eyes  alone,  1, 
11  ‘'■®"d«i‘8atisfac  U 

•  with  ii  K  r'®  7  obligation  fulfilled  brings  always 
V  Tven  C  ^  ^"“bler,  prouder  pleasure,  tl 

y  even  the  most  exalted  of  which  our  nature  is  oi 

y  whTc?‘iS  ‘b^‘  unalloyed  felicity 

ll  am  d  .1  ®  P'^erogative  of  integrity  invincible  m 

i-  .ry  wh  rr"‘rP^"'-  ’^be  stem  and  solemn  a™ 
r  ^  '"'‘'■‘y®  triumphant  and  ex- 

T  lilting  through  their  trials,  which  supported  them  th 

victory  over  shame  and  aT  t 

g  ish  and  death  Itself,  IS  the  due  reward  of  ori<ri-  or 

-  spite”lf^t7  ^  of  ''i'-tiie  manifested  "in  pt 

spite  of  temptation,— in  spite  of  what  is  still  ^ 

;  taJer.„bo  resi,u,d.  ridicL,  opprobL',:,  bu 

•  He  who  is  educated  as  all  the  youth  of  a  re-  ze 

•  public  should  be,  his  virtuous  dispositions  cor¬ 
roborated  into  fixed  habits,  his  knowledge  of  his  of 

Witfi  the  inflexible  determination  to  guard  and  ma 
preserve  invio  ated  the  sanctity  of  his^otn  self-  ’ 
approval,  while  an  enlightened  conscience  with  a  per 
distinct  and  unequivocal  bidding  calls  him  on-  Sm 

throlr P^‘b  of  a  purer  morality,  and 
drlw  l  i^  blandishment  of  fashionable  example  coa 
wit..!,  b^t^^^ward  and  downward  w-iih  the  cim 

du  "®-^  to  the  se!  m" 

auction,  nor  be  disobedient  to  the  dictates  of  that  the' 

whhn.7  Pr^<^epts  are  not  set  at  naught  V 

without  punishment.  He  will  nr.t  Or.ii  .l  i 

muUitude  to  do  evil  against  light  and  conviction*  puh 

“i 

,  j  neither  the  then 


take  away.  He  will  not  surrender  himself  an 
unwilling  and  miserable  slave  to  the  tyrany  of 
custom,  a  servitude  which  becomes  every  day 
more  and  more  intolerable,  which  exacts  com¬ 
pliances  still  more  and  more  degradin<r,  which 
never  loosens  its  hold  till  it  has  reduced"ihe  spir- 

on  *  grovelling  dependence 

on  the  decisions  and  caprices  of  others. 


oral  _  “f^be  Common  School  Almanac”  is  published 
in  N.  York-No.  128  Fulton  St.  It  contains  a 
the  variety  of  very  useful  information.  Parents  and 
ling  teachers  will  profit  much  by  attention  to  its  con- 
our  ^®”^‘  gtve  an  axtract  as  a  sample,  seep.  15. 
3ct.  THE  TEACHER’S  INFLUENCE, 
ind  Said  the  distmguished  Philosopher  and  State 
f  man,  De  Witt  Clinton:  “The  situation  of  a  telch-' 
®p’  influence  on  the  character  and  destinies 

rti-  er  ^  ^^tt^f^tions,  has  neilh- 

ir  fully  understood  or  duly  estimated.” 

ir-  We  have,  m  the  United  States,  not  less  iha., 
be  95,000  Common  School  teachers,  who  are  dailv 
;»r  educing  4  000,000  „f  ehildreu-ead,  "„e li' 
es  whom  IS  to  be  a  Citizen  kin^ 

'e  .JVI'”  ';»">o»ored  U,ei„fl„e„eeofll,e.e  leach- 

nd  br'ihel'^  I?™'  ■'“'"'"S  “ll  ebaracter  may 

M  be,  they  w,  [  impress  iheir  likeness  upon  the  chib 
le.  dren  He  is  the  model,  the  criterion  if  the  yon  I 

or  minds,  "’hoimitatetheteaoher’s  gait,lnoka,spceeh 

e  and  manners.  While  impressions  are  reSy 
I-  made  they  sympathise  with  his  feelings,  and  adop^ 

,  us  opinions.  The  Common  Schoolteachers  giv^e 
n  this  nation  its  character  and  education.  ^ 
la  ♦!.  *8  8aid  of  theiinfluence  of  the  Press  of 

s’  ‘b®^‘®/^y’.^"Jt>fpurty  spirit;  but  the  influence 
18  Of  teachers  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  all; 
e  who  IS  watching  this  influence?  Who 

n  thi*  ‘8  controlling  more  mind  than  the  press  and 
the  pulpit-shaping  the  destinies  of  thU  republic 
or/eT-  ”’®'"®"‘  ’  y  t,  what  is  either  learning 
i  r«r?fyTr  d^iug  to  enlighten  or 

1  hnnT^^  *^®^‘'”e"'’crg,  while  pointing  to  three 

•  zerknd.”  ^  engine  to  regenerate  Swit- 

^  of  have  the  growing  minds  and  hopes 

of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  they  are  the  deposho 
nes  and  trustees  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness. 
The  school  master  either  mends  what  nothin?  ran 
mar  or  mars  what  nothing  can  mend.  ®‘bt«?caii 

""b't^'t’  when  put  on  pa¬ 
per,  IS,  at  first,  scarcely  discernible  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  It  grows  darker,  and  finally  becomes  so  black 

and  permanent  that  you  may:burn  t^paper  o!l 

cmdlm  SnS  'I:'  "'iU  ““  m,  the 

mnders.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher^  It 
Se  8?.,"!“’''“'’  •* '“TKi'l 

wt  ose  fearful  office  it  is  to  watch  and  tune  the 
pulses  and  vibrations  of  the  soul !  What  a  master 

of  whi  h®  ^  ®'^®®P  ‘be  harp,  the  ton^ 

of  which  are  to  remain  in  the  strings/or  ever!! 
Teachers  should  be  educated — their  profession 

of  W  Phv^if  n-  ‘be  Profession 

h  ’  J>SIC,  or  Divinity,  and  as  liberally  paid 
and  honored.  He  who  educates  men,  anKs 
C  irat'ter.  fills  a  profession  the  most  diffi- 
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THE 

EDUCATOR. 

.  XASTON, 

PA.,  OCTOBBR  22,  1838. 

Bell  Miteouri  Pumpkin — Mr.  George  Stewart, 
of  Morristown  N.  J.  planted  one  seed  of  this 
variety  last  April,  from  which  he  has  just  pul¬ 
led  eight  pumpkins,  weighing  130  lbs.  The 
aggregate  length  of  vine  570.  He  assures  us 
they  are  as  good  for  pies  in  May  as  in  Novein- 
ger.  He  has  generously  promised  us  some  of 
the  seed, which  we  will  take  pleasure  in  distribu¬ 
ting  among  our  farming  friends. 

For  the  Educator. 

Msstaa.  Editoss. — In  the  last  number,  I  stated  the  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  principle,  that  man  is  an  intellectual 
and  moral  being ;  or  as  a  Latin  Poet  expresses  it, 

“  ()s  homini  sublime  dedit :  coslumque  tueri, 

Juasit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toilers  vultus." 

That  is,  in  plain  English,  be  was  created  with  a  lofty  snout 
to  salute  the  stars.  I  likewise  stated,  that,  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  is  adapted  to  advance  him  to  that  degree  of  menttd  not 
material  perfection,  (as  the  Printer  has  it,)  to  which  be  is 
ultimately  destined  to  arrive ;  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
education  is  necessary  to  deoelope  his  powers,  direct  bis 
energies  and  essential  to  his  happiness.  In  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show,  that  education  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  well-being  of  man  as  a  member  of  society  or 
a  subject  of  government,  to  prove  which,  I  will  lay  down 
the  following  propositions. 

IsL  Every  society  or  nation  must  have  some  system  of 
govemment'to  regulate  the  mode  of  its  existence.  The  truth 
of  this  is  so  plain,  that  it  requires  no  proof.  No  people,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  ever  yet  been  found,  who  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  some  form  of  government.  It  is  implanted  in  the  very 
nature  of  man  to  form  into  societies;  and  thesa  societies,  in  or¬ 
der,  to  protect  the  righto  of  each  individual  and  advance  the 
good  of  the  whole,  must  necessarily  adopt  some  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

2d.  With  the  principles,  laws  and  regulations  of  that 
government  it  is  necessary  that  eveqr  member  should  be 
acquainted. 

This  proposition  is  verv  plain.  If  each  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  sodeiy  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  that  society,  he 
certainly  should  be  acquainted  with  those  laws,  in  order  to 
know  when  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  them  and  when 
in  opposition  to  them. 

3d.  In  order  to  enable  each  class  of  men  to  perform  their 
duties  aright,  they  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  state 
of  society,  the  relations  in  which  their  country  stands  to 
other  countries  and  the  whole  world. 

These  propositions,  no  honest  farmer,  who  admits  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  boundary  lines  or  some  marks  of  seperation  be¬ 
tween  his  farm  and  his  neighbour’s,  will  deny. 

From  the  principles  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that  each 
member  of  society  should  be  acquainted  with  the  relations, 
he  sustains  to  it  and  the  duties,  be  owes  ik  It  becomes  then 
a  question  of  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
how  every  class  of  men  may  become  acquainted  with  these 
relatioM  and  duties.  It  is  especially  important  in  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  where  the  people  possess  the  sovereign  power. 
Ttie  sages  of  our  country  have  affirmed  again  and  again  that 
nothing  but  universal  intelligence  will  prevent  it  from  &1I- 
mg  to  decay.  Our  orators  have  heaped  demonstration  upon 
demoastration  of  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  public 
mind  in  order  to  preserve  our  Jtee  ioalitutione. 


_ THE  EDUCATOR. _ 

I  admit  with  Clodhopper,  that  this  general  knowledge 
would  not  be  neeeesary,  if  the  Hindooatan  law  of  Caste  were 
established ;  and  employments  like  kings  andproperty  render¬ 
ed  hereditary.  If  men  begat  sons  "in  their  own  likeness,”  who 
were  doomed  ty  an  irreversible  decree  of  fate;  or  compelled  by 
the  imperial  and  irresistable  mandate  of  some  Khan,  Sultan, 
King  or  Emperor  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers, 
whether  Bashaws,  sheiks,  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons,  Merchants, 
Farmei  a.  Tailors,  Shoemakers  or  Shoe-blacks,  that  is,  each  one 
unalterably  appmnted  to  fill  a  particular  sphere  and  exert  an 
infiuence  no  farther,  then  let  each  one  engrave  the  beau 
ideal  of  perfection  in  bis  trade  as  early  as  possible  on  the 
most  susceptable  part  of  his  cerebral  organ  and  let  him 
never  devote  his  attention  or  a  thought  to  anything  else. 
But  such  a  law  of  Caste  or  arbitrary  appointment  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  best  interests  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  nature 
of  man.  To  speak  mathematically,  society  is  like  the  geo- 
metrical  assymtote.  it  is  forever  progressing  to  a  state  of 
perfection  without  a  possibility  of  reaching  it.  The  law  of 
Caste  would  bind  it  down  to  an  eternal  condition  of  non-de- 
velopement  and  prohibit  thi  exercise  of  the  various  powers 
and  faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed.  Besides  the  son 
is  not  always  adapted  to  follow  the  employment  of  his  father. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  bis  talents  are  entirely  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  Hence,  so  far  from  attaining  perfection  in  any  pro- 
fesuon.  Clodhopper’s  law  of  Caste  would  keep  eveiy  profes¬ 
sion  and  art  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  A  man  will  only 
arrive  at  perfection  in  that  profession,  which  is  adapted  to 
bis  genius.  The  law  of  Caste  would  adapt  the  tastes  of 
man  to  the  profession  or  art,  it  destines  him  to  follow.  This 
would  be  rendering  the  immortal  energies  of  man  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  circumstances  of  life.  But  to  leave  the  law  of 
Caste  and  return  to  the  thread  of  my  own  argument,  that  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  all  classes  of  society,  in  order  to  teach  them  their 
duty  and  relations  as  social  beings,  I  would  merely  state, 
that  knowledge  is  essential  to  government  and  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  knowledge,  in  that  proportion  will  the  gov¬ 
ernment  approximate  to  a  perfect  one.  The  Divine  Being 
is  posessed  of  infinite  knowledge.  His  government  is  one 
of  infinite  perfection.  .\nd  if  we  look  at  those  nations,  in 
which  the  most  extensive  and  generally  diffused  knowledge 
prevails,  we  see  the  most  perfect  forms  of  government, — the 
must  ample  provisions  made  for  the  necessitous  aad  every 
regulation  generally  adapted  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Does  any  imperfection  exist,  it  is  owing  to  imperfection  in 
knowledge.  If  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  a  country  existed,  then  proper  measures  would  be 
adopted  to  supply  them. 

Let  the  farmers  of  our  country  bear  this  in  mind,  that  ig¬ 
norance  and  free  government  cannot  agree.  They  are  as 
much  opposed  as  light  and  darkness.  If  the  people  would 
submit  to  a  despotism,  then  let  them  sink  in  ignorance  and 
they  will  feel  their  slavery  less  sensibly,  but  if  they  would 
maintain  their  rights  as  free,  elective  citizens,  it  must  be  by 
enlightening  the  general  mass.  And  who  can  exert  a 
greater  influence  in  this  matter,  than  the  farmers  I  They  com¬ 
pose  the  most  numerous  and  influential  class  of  almost  every 
nation.  l.et  them,  then  raise  the  banner  of  Education  and 
give  the  Watchword  to  lilrerty,  Light! 

Thk  sou  or  A  Farmiii. 

For  the  Educator. 

Proverbt  for  them  that  live  in  the  Country,  and 
them  that  live  in  the  town. 

NeTer  put  your  foot  down  where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  put  it  on. 

Nerer  carve  a  turkey  with  the  tail  to  you. 
Never  climb  over  a  fence  when  you  can  creep 
through  a  crack. 


Never  strike  a  dog,  unless  you  know  he  won’t 
bite. 

Nevey  eat  what  you  don’t  know  what  it  is 
made  of. 

Never  get  angry  because  you  can’t  make  a 
giHid  pen  with  a  dull  knife. 

Never  feel  as  if  you  could  say  naughty  words, 
except  when  you  burn  yourself  with  a  hot  pota- 
toe. 

Never  suspect  a  Pttstmaster  for  peeping  in  your 
letters. 

Never  borrow  your  neighbor’s  horse,  when  he' 
wants  to  use  him  himself. 

Never  try  to  look  through  a  wall,  unless  there 
is  a  hole  in  it. 

Never  jump  down  a  precipice,  unless  you 
wish  to  hurt  yourself. 

Never  talk  politics  more  than  fourteen  hours 
in  a  day.  ‘ 

Never  spend  your  money,  for  to  show  that 
yon  have  it. 

Never  let  more  than  twenty  persons  get  to¬ 
gether  on  Saturday  in  the  streets  to  Uilk  politics. 

Never  let  the  said  twenty  think  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  annoying  a  whole  neighborhood.  ’Cause 
of  several  things. 

’Cause  1st.  Folks  need’nt  have  made  their  hou¬ 
ses  there. 

’Cause  2d.  'Phis  is  a  free  country. 

’Cause  3d.  Governiiient  must  be  attended  to. 

’Cause  4lh.  If  the  neighbors  would  chase  away 
twenty  noisy  boys,  guess  they  cant  chase  you 
away. 

’Cause  5th.  You  are  the  sovereign  people. 

’Cause  6th.  It  is  a  simple  recreation. 

’Cause  7th.  If  there  is  any  fault,  it  is  your 
mothers,  who  brought  you  up  so. 

’Cause  finally.  When  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 
your  conscience  may  not  whisper  to  you,  “  1 
have  lost  a  day.” 

Never  give  a  child  an  egg  for  a  plaything. 

Never  climb  up  in  a  shade  tree,  to  watch  any 
body  going  toifaed. 

Hiland  Binoos. 


From  the  Common  School  Assistant. 

HOW  TO  I.MPROVE  COLLEGES. 

1.  The  most  certain  way  to  improve  our  higher 
institutions,  is  to  elevate  the  education  of  the  mass 
— to  increase  the  intelligence  of  that  class  who 
are,  by  their  condition,  never  to  have  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  college. 

2.  That  part  of  the  community,  called  the  liber¬ 
ally  educated,  will  always  measure  their  attain¬ 
ments  by  comparing  themselves  with  the  gener¬ 
al  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  community.  If 
the  whole  people  are  well  educated,  and  have  an 
high  aim  in  their  studies,conver8alion,  and  gen¬ 
eral  efforts,  those  who  arc  preparing  to  teach  and 
to  lead,  must  make  greater  attainments,  than  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  are  credulous  and 
ignorant. 

3.  He,  then,  who  would  have  a^higher  literature 
for  his  country,  who  would  see  around  him,  as 
ornaments  and  towers  of  strength,  noble,  giant 
minds,  must  adopt  and  co-operate  with  immedi~ 
ate  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools;  for,  in  these  schools,  do  the  multitude 
receive  all  its  education. 

4.  We  cannot  elevate  the  lower  classes,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  without  raising  the  more 
fortunate  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  will  those 
who  receive  a  liberal  education,  ever  place  before 
them  a  loftier  standard  of  learning  and  exellenee, 
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tiH  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  approach¬ 
ing  intellig^ence  of  the  people.  If  we  would  hav^ 
a  higher  literature  in  our  colleges,  we  must  have 
a  more  thorough  education  in  our  common 
schools. 

6.  Again,  if  the  children,  through  good  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  receive  a  love  of  letters— a  desire 
for  higher  improvement,  they  will  go  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  thus  by  patronising,  improve  the  high¬ 
er  institution.  But  if  the  primary  school,  by  be¬ 
ing  a  miserable  thing,  has  given  a  distaste  for 
learning,  a  loathing  of  books  and  of  study,  the 
pupils  will  never  go  to  the  college;  and  it  will 
thus  lose  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

6.  The  best  way  to  make  colleges  flourish,  is, 
not  to  give  them  large  donations  periodically,  but 
to  crowd  them  wi  h  vigorous,  thirsting  minds, 
which  can  start  and  receive  this  early  bent  only 
from  among  the  people’s  schools. 

7.  Once  more:  if  the  students  are  to  leave  the 
college  with  strong  minds  and  greater  acquire¬ 
ments,  they  must  ente  *  it  with  a  better  prepara¬ 
tion;  and  this  better  preparation  can  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  more  thorough,  and  a  more  correct 
system  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools. 

8.  Now,  our  early  defective  education  either 
disqualifies  us  for  a  literary  life,  or  makes  that 
life  one  constant  struggle  with  our  defects  and  er¬ 
rors.  It  takes  one  half  of  the  college  life  to  cor¬ 
rect  what  the  bad  common  school  taught  errone¬ 
ously,  and  to  teach  what  the  primary  schoid 
should  have  taught. 

9.  We  say,  they',  if  the  friends  of  colleges  wish 
to  improve  these  institutions,  or  give  a  higher 
literature  to  our'country,  they  must  go  to  work, 
a»  the  first  and  necesHory  step,  {or  the  common 
schools. 

“  Rschewing  narrow  politics, 

I  would  have  learning’s  ray 
Be,  to  the  mighty  and  the  mean, 
t'ro.!  as  the  light  of  day. 

“And  if  the  people’s  march  of  mind 
We  dread,  the  thought  should  make  us 
Take  longer  strides  in  Wisdom's  paths. 

Lest  they  should  overtake  us.” 

Common  School  Libraries. — It  is  understood, 
doubtless,  by  every  district  in  the  state,  that 
1110,000  wil’.  be  divided  among  the  Common 
Schools  in  the  state  of  New  York,  next  January ; 
and  that  each  district  must  apply  its  share  of  this 
money  in  purchasing  a  library.  That  the  best 
possible  library  may*  be  procured,  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  have  published 
one  of  fifty  volumes,  put  up  in  a  book  case, 
(which  also  answers  as  a  box  to  convey  the  books 
to  the  district,)  the  cost  of  which  is  $20.  Any 
district  can  be  supplied  with  this  library  by  send¬ 
ing  to  the  subscriber  an  order  and  20  dollars.* 

J.  Orville  Taylor, 
Stc'y  of  the  Jl.  Common  School  Society, 

128  Fulton  street,  N.  Y. 

*Any  individual,  or  school  out  of  the  state,  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  this  library,  by  applying  as  above. 

WHY  IGNORA.NOB  AM)  CRI.ME  ARB  CON- 
NBCTED. 

1.  Man  is  made  to  know.  This  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  being;  and  if  he  is  not  educated,  he 
cannot  fulfil  this  high  destiny,  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily, Iram  the  very  nature  of  his  existence,  go 
through  life  unprepareil,  dissatisfied  and  misera¬ 
ble.  And  the  miserable  easily  fall  into  vice. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  once  asked— **  who 


is  the  most  unhappy  man.”  The  reply  of  the 
sage  was — ”  the  man  who  cannot  read  on  a  rainy 
day.”  The  wisdom  of  this  saying  came  from 
close  observation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  uatiire. 

3.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  universal  max¬ 
im — having  as  few  exceptions  as  any  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  truths  which  men  have  recorded — that  un¬ 
educated  mind  is  educate  I  vice.  The  ignorant 
man  is  shunned  by  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
miini'y,  and  left  in  low  society  ;  left  ignorant  of 
his  own  nature,  of  his  institutions,  and  of  his 
Creator. — He  lives  in  error,  for  the  truth  he 
knows  not. 

4.  I  was  once  walking  in  a  Park  with  a  friend, 
and  on  one  of  the  trees  was  nailed  this  notice — 
“  All  dogs  found  in  this  Park  will  be  shot.” — 
Said  inv  friend,  ‘*if  dogs  cannot  read,  they  are 
pretty  badly  off  here.”  Now  the  Creator  has 
written  his  laws  not  only  on  the  trees,  but  in  the 
arching  heavens,  on  the  green  earth,  and  into  the 
very  mind  and  form  of  man  ;  and  if  man  can¬ 
not  real,  he  is  pretty  badly  off  here — worse  off 
than  the  dog,  for  he  has  a  master  to  read  for  him, 
but  man  owns  no  master. 

5.  If  in  the  darkness  of  night  the  sun  should 
stop  and  be  seen  no  more,  how  soon  would  men 
devour  each  other,  and  desolation  reign. — So  if 
knowledge  should  sink  from  the  earth  and  men 
no  more  have  the  light  of  education,  how  sud¬ 
den  would  we  change  to  savages.  It  is  education 
that  gives  liberty  to  nations,  and  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  individuals. 

9.  There  is  a  voice  coming  f  om  every  tomb 
and  every  living  tongue  which  tells  us  that  man 
needs  knowledge  to  govi  rn  his  apetites  and  pas¬ 
sions,  and  to  render  him  happy.  ' 

THAT  HOLE  IN  THE  POCKET. 

Miss  Martincau  has  written  any  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  more  tiresome  than  the  following,  which  we 
clip  from  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle — but  she  nev- 
:  er  compressed  so  much  good  sense  in  so  short  a 
space  in  her  life. — The  author  is  Mr.  James  H. 
Perkins,  one  of  the  vigorous  writers  of  the  young 
West,  whose  sketches,  collected  in  a  volume, 
would  make  a  book,  alike  readable  and  useful. 

Ill  this  lies  the  true  secret  of  economy — the  care 
of  sixpences.  Many  people  throw  them  away 
without  remorse  or  consideration — not  reflecting 
that  a  penny  a  day  is  more  than  three  dollars  a 
year.  We  should  complain  loudly  if  a  head  tax 
to  that  amount  were  laid  upon  us;  but  when  we 
come  to  add  that  we  uselessly  tax  ourselves  for  our 
penny  expenses,  we  shall  find  that  we  waste  in  this 
way  annually,  quite  enough  to  supply  a  family 
with  winter  fuel. 

“  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  my  wife  said  to 
me,  one  day,  ‘  Pray,  Mr.  Slackwater;  have  you 
that  half  dollar  about  you  that  I  gave  you  this 
morning?’  1  felt  in  my  waist  coat  pocket,  and 
I  felt  ill  my  breeches  pocket,  and  I  turned  my 
purse  inside  out,  but  it  was  all  empty  space — 
which  is  very  different  from  specie  ;  so  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Slackwater,  ‘I’ve  lost  it,  my  dear,  positive¬ 
ly,  there  must  be  a  hole  in  my  pocket !’ — ‘  I’ll  sew 
it  up,'  said  she. 

“An  hour  or  two  after,  I  met  Tom  Snibbins. 
— ‘  How  did  that  ice  cream  set?’  said  Tom.  *It 
set,’  said  I,  *  like  the  sun,  gloriously.’  And,  as 
1  spoke,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  my  missing  half 
dollar  had  paid  for  those  ice  creams  ;  however  I 
held  my  peace,  for  Mrs.  Slackwater  sometimes 
makes  remarks  ;  and  even  when  she  assured  me 


at  breakfast,  next  morning,  that  there  was  no 
hole  in  my  pocket,what  could  I  do  but  lift  up  my 
brow  and  say,  *  Ah !  *  isn’t  there?  really!’  , 

“  Before  a  week  had  gone  by,  my  wife,  like  a 
dutiful  helpmate,  as  she  is  always,  gave  me  her 
loose  change  to  keep,  called  for  a  25  cent  piece 
that  had  been  deposited  in  my  sub-treaury  for  safe 
keeping ;  *  there  was  a  poor  woman  at  the  door,’ 
she  said,  *  that  she  had  promised  it  to,  for  certain.’ 

‘  well,  wait  a  moment,’  I  cried  ;  so  I  pushed  in¬ 
quiring  first  in  this  direction,  then  in  that,  and 
then  in  the  ether — but  vacancy  returned  a  horrid 
groan.  ‘  On  my  soul,’  said  I,  thinking  it  best  to 
show  a  bold  front,  ‘you  must  keep  my  pockets  in 
better  repair,  Mrs.  Slackwater;  this  piece,  with  I 
know  not  how  many  more,  is  lost,  because  some 
corner  or  seam  in  my  plague)  pockets  is  left 
open.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  sure  ?’  said  Mrs.  Slackwater. 

“  ‘  Sure!  aye,  that  I  am ;  it’s  gone,  totally  gone,’ 

“  My  wife  dismissed  her  promise,  and  then, 
in  her  quiet  way,  asked  to  change  my  pantaloons 
before  I  went  out,  and  to  bar  all  argument,  laid  an¬ 
other  pair  on  my  knees, 

“  That  evening,  allow  me  to  remark,  gentlemen 
of  the  species  ‘  husband,’  I  was  very  loathe  to  go 
home  to  tea ;  I  had  half  a  mind  to  bore  some  bach¬ 
elor  friend  ;  and  when  hunger  and  habit,  in  their 
unassuming  manner,  one  on  each  side,  walked 
me  up  to  my  own  door  the  touch  of  the  brass  knob 
made  my  blood  run  cold.  But  do  not  think  Mrs. 
Slackwater  is  a  Tartar,  my  good  friends,  because 
I  shrunk  from  ;  the  fact  was,  that  I  had,  while 
abroad,  called  to  mind  the  fate  of  her  25  cent  piece, 
which  I  had  invested  in  smoke — that  is  to  say, 
cigars  ;  and  I  feared  to  think  of  her  comments  on 
my  pantaloon  pockets. 

“  These  things  went  on  for  some  months ;  we 
were  poor  to  begin  with,  and  grew  poorer,  or  at 
any  rate,  no  richer,  fast.  Times  grew  worse  and 
worse ;  even  my  pocket  book  was  no  longer  to  be 
trusted,  the  rags  slipped  from  it  in  a  manner  most 
incredible  to  relate — as  an  Irish  song  says, 

‘  And  such  was  the  fate  of  poor  Paddy  O’Mors, 
That  his  purse  had  the  more  rents,  as  he  had  the 
fewer,” 

“  At  length  one  day  my  wife  came  in  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper  for  the  Orphan’s  Asylum.  I  look¬ 
ed  at  it,  and  sighed,  and  picked  my  teeth,  and 
shook  my  head,  and  handed  it  back  to  her. 

“  ‘  Ned  Bowen,’  said  she,  ‘  has  put  down  ten 
dollars.* 

“  ‘  The  more  shame  to  him,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  he 
can’t  afford  it;  he  can  but  just  scrape  along,  any 
how,  and  in  these  times  it  aint  right  for  him  to  do 
it.’  My  wife  smiled  in  her  sad  way,  and  took  the 
paper  hack  to  him  that  brought  it. 

“  The  next  evening  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
with  her  and  sec  the  Bowens,  and  as  I  had  no  ob¬ 
jection,  we  started. 

“  I  knew  that  Ned  Bowen  did  a  small  business 
that  would  give  him  about  600  dollars  a  year,  and 
I  thought  it  would  he  worth  while  to  see  what  the 
sum  would  do  in  the  way  of  housekeeping,  we 
were  admitted  by  Ned,  and  welcomed  by  Ned’s 
wife,  a  very  neat  little  body,  of  whom  Mrs.  Slack- 
water  had  told  me  a  great  deal,  as  they  had  been 
school  mates.  All  was,  as  nice  as  wax,  and  yet 
as  substantial  as  iron — comfort  was  written  all  over 
the  room.  The  evening  passed,  somehow  or  oth¬ 
er,  though  we  had  no  refreshment,  an  article 
which  we  never  have  at  home,  but  always  want 
when  elsewhere,  and  I  returned  to  our  own  es- 
I  tablishment  with  mingled  pleasure  and  chagrin. 
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“  ‘  What  a  pity,’  gaid  I  to  my  wife,  ‘that  Bowen 
don’t  keep  within  hie  income.’ 

“  ‘  He  does,’  she  replied. 

“  ‘  But  how  can  he  on  $600  ?’  was  my  answer 
‘  if  he  gives  $10  to  this  charity  and  $5  to  that,  and 
live  so  snug  and  comfortable,  too  ?” 

“  ‘  Shall  I  tell  you  V  asked  Mrs.  Slackwater. 

“  ‘  Certainly,  if  you  can.’ 

“  ‘  His  wife,’  said  my  wife,  ‘  finds  it  just  as  ea¬ 
sy  to  go  without  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  worth  of 
ribbons  and  laces,  as  to  buy  them.  They  have 
no  fruit  but  vvhat  they  raise  and  have  given  by 
country  friends,  whom  they  repay  by  a  thousand 
little  acts  of  kindness.  They  use  no  beer,  which 
is  not  essential  to  his  health  as  it  to  yours ;  and 
then  he  buys  no  cigars  or  ice  cream,  or  apples  at 
100  per  cent,  on  market  prices,  or  oranges  at  12 
cents  a-piece,  or  candy,  or  new  novels,  or  rare 
works  that  are  still  more  rarely  used — in  short 
my  deaj  Mr.  Slackwater,  he  has  no  hole  in  his 
pocket !’ 

“  It  was  the  first  word  of  suspicion  my  wife  had 
uttered  on  the  subject,  and  it  cut  me  to  the  quick! 
Cut  me  ?  I  should  rather  say  it  sewed  me  up,  me 
and  my  pockets,  too :  they  have  never  been  in 
holes  since  that  evening.” 


TERRACULTURAL. 

Two  more  agricultural  papers  have  come  to 
us  for  exchange,  “  The  Yankee  Farmer”  a  very 
fine  weekly  folio ;  and  “  The  Wisconsin  Cul- 
turist,”  a  quarto,  a  little  less  than  our  own,  semi 
monthly. — These  papers  contain  still  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  primitive  art. 
A  little  while,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
not  be  accounted  the  meanest  of  all  pursuits. 

From  the  Frtmklin  Farmer. 

A  Noble  Proposition — Hooks  and  Education 
for  the  Farmer. 

We  publish  the  following  letter,  containing  a 
most  noble  proposition,  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
The  writer  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has  advocated  the 
high  claims  and  dignity  of  the  cause  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  has  labored  not  only  to  promote  im¬ 
provement  in  the  modes,  of  husbandry,  but  “  to 
elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  American  soil."  He  has,  time 
after  time,  most  forcibly  ii'.c-ilcated  the  impor¬ 
tance,  nay  necessity,  of  a  higher  grade  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer,  and  for  the  children — both 
boys  and  girls— of  the  farmer;  and  now,  to  at¬ 
test  the  earnestness  of  his  patriotic  zeal  in  behalf 
of  such  noble  ends,  he  offers  handsome  premi¬ 
ums  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  elementary 
books  on  agriculture  for  the  use  of  the  school 
boy.  The  object,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  writer  offers  these  premiums,  is  one 
of  national  importance,  and  every  way  worthy 
to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  “  American 
Society  of  Agriculture,"’'  of  which  it  is  “  glory 
enough”  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
jector.  But  it  seems,  that  the  measure  of  his 
usefulness  and  fame  is  not  yet  filled,  and  that  he 
is  destined  to  add  to  his  reputation  by  still  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  to  promote  die  solid  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  beloved  country  which  his  pil¬ 
grim  ancestor  adopted  on  'landing  at  Plymouth. 
Such  Hooks  are  very  mur*'  -  '  -  -..  c;  v  ” 


would  be  speedily  and  sensibly  promoted.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  introducing  agriculture  as  a 
branch  of  education  in  our  schools  is,  the  want 
of  suitable  elementary  books  of  instruction.  If 
such  books  were  prepared,  they  would  immedi¬ 
ately  find  their  way  into  the  family  where  the 
father  would  become  the  schoolmaster  to  his  sons, 
till  regular  sch  ools  would  be  organised  by  Com¬ 
petent  teachers.  We  can  concieve  no  auxiliary 
means  more  likely  to  promote  the  formation  of 
agricultural  schools,  or  at  least,  the  adoption  of 
agricultural  studies  and  exercises  in  our  primary 
schools,  than  the  dissemination  of  well  written 
elementary  books.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  these  views  were  urged  and  amplified  in  an 
editorial  article  in  our  first  vol.  p.  298. 

The  agricultural  journals  of  the  United  States 
have  been  simultaneously  urging  the  importance 
of  agricultural  education,  with  uncommon  ear¬ 
nestness  and  ability.  Let  us  now  simultaneous¬ 
ly  make  a  response  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  let  each  Editor  join  in  increasing  the 
premium  offered,  and  thus  insure  a  series  of 
works  of  enduring  value  and  usefulness.  The 
Editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer  hereby  holds 
himself  bound  to  contribute  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  DOLLARS,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Robinson’s 
offer.  The  publisher  likewise  offers  the  same 
amount.  Will  not  all  our  Editorial  brethren 
take  stock  in  so  good  an  investment?  Agricultu¬ 
ral  societies.  State  and  local,  as  well  as  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  will  also,  we  trust,  become  contributors 
to  this  fund  ;  and  share  in  the  honor  of  doing  a 
most  useful  service  to  the  country.  If  when  we 
receive  the  Cultivator,  the  terms  in  regard  to 
submitting  the  books  for  decision  are  not  more 
explicit  than  in  this  paper,  we  shall  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Robinson  to  render  them 
more  specific,  or  to  leave  that  matter  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  contributors  to  the  premiums  whom 
he  has  invited  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  noble 
aims. 

Lake  C.  H.  la.,  Aug.  28, 1838. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer : 

My  Friend  and  Fellow  Laborer: — How 
gratifying  it  is  to  perceive  the  universal  spirit 
pervading  all  the  agricultural  journals,  to  promote 
an  iniproved  system  of  education — to  introduce 
into  onr  common  schools  the  newly  discovered 
knowledge  that  the  earth  is  the  great  mother  of  all 
animate  creation.  And  as  the  infant  draws  the  life 
sustaining  milk  from  its  more  immediate  mother, 
so  must  all  mankind  draw  the  milk  of  human  ex¬ 
istence  from  our  common  mother  earth. 

And  as  the  parent  despising  child  is  contempti¬ 
ble  in  all  eyes,  so  in  my  eyes  is  that  child  of  the 
earth  despisable,  who  despises  his  mother  earth, 
or  prides  himself  upon  an  ignorance  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  is  made  to  yield  her  abundence 
of ‘‘milk  and  honey”  for  the  support  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  offspring. 

But  this  disposition  to  live  without  knowing 
how,  because  false  education  has  corrupted  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  “  genteel,”  can  only  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  an  improved  system  of  education. — 
That  improvement  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
beginning  with  the  first  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  have  in  all 
our  common  schools  a  series  of  agricultural 
school  books,  that  will  teach  our  children  to  love, 
and  learn  how  to  treat  their  common  mother. 

When  vonr  last  paner  TNo.  51, ^  arrived,  in 
7  r-'  ■nr'.e  raucation  I 
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tor,  in  which  I  have  offered  as  a  premium  to  in¬ 
duce  the  publication  of  a  series  oi  elementary  ag¬ 
ricultural  school  books,  five  in  number,  a  war¬ 
rantee  deed  of  five  town  loti,  in  a  village  lying 
on  the  great  East  and  West  mad  be'ween  Chica¬ 
go  and  Detroit,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  average  assessed  value  of  which,  on  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  1838,  is  55  dollars  each;  and  an¬ 
other  for  an  agricultural  dictionary,  that  will  not 
only  be  a  useful  and  necessary  accompanient  of 
the  other  school  books,  but  will  he  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  adults. 

And  also  a  premium  of  two  lots,  for  a  Far¬ 
mer's  Manual," — to  be  what  its  title  purports— 
a  collection  of  plain  rules  and  maxims,  to  serve 
as  a  chart  for  one  who  has  through  life  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  occupation  unconnected  with  Cul¬ 
tivation,  and  now  long  to  set  sail  upon  the,  to 
him,  unknown  sea,  and  untried  art  of  drawing  his 
own  nourishment  from  his  mother  earth.  A 
work  too  that  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  bump  of  improvement.  The  world 
is  overburthened  with  the  non-producing  class, 
and  thousands  who  have  the  desire,  fear  to  un¬ 
dertake,  because  they  “  don’t  know  how  to  begin 
to  make  a  living  on  a  farm.”  Such  must  be 
taught,  and  such  should  be  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Farmer’s  Manual.  One  good  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  was  afraid  to  leave  the  city  to  en¬ 
joy  a  country  life,  “  because  she  had  never  made 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  her  life,  and  din’nt  know  how 
to  begin.”  Let  such  be  taught  in  the  proposed 
works,  all  the  most  necessary  arts  of  household 
economy. 

The  works  are  all  to  be  submitted  to  Judge 
Buel,  of  the  Cultivator,  and  such  other  gentle¬ 
men  as  he  may  select  for  approval,  upon  which 
the  deeds  will  be  forwarded. 

Will  some  one  more  able  than  I  am,  enlarge 
the  premium  ?  The  object  is  worthy. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Solon  Robinson. 

CORN. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  epistle  from  Mr. 
Grant  Thorburn  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser.  We  copy  it  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  fancy  “  Corn  Growers,"  doubting, 
how'ever,  whether  much  has  been  gained  by  these 
ancy  seeds : — 

Some  three  years  ago,  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  whilst  emptying  a  box  of  tea,  observed 
therein  a  few  grains  of  corn.  Concluding  that 
corn  from  China  must  be  something  new  under 
our  sun,  he  had  them  planted,  so  they  grew  and 
multiplied.  Last  spring  I  received  from  a  wor¬ 
thy  friend,  a  portion  of  said  corn — it’s  a  new  va¬ 
riety — so  I  gave  it  the  name  of  China’s  fall  pro¬ 
lific,  or  tree  corn,  as  it  strikes  off  in  two,  three, 
and  frequently  four  branches,  in  appearance  like 
a  small  tree,  and  produces  an  ear  at  the  head  of 
each  branch,  whereas  the  comon  corn  shoot  out 
the  ear  from  the  side  of  the  stalk ;  it  grows  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  it  produces  an  abundance 
of  fodder,  is  a  large  white  flint  twelve  row  corn, 
and  ears  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  I 
counted  six  hundred  and  sixty  grains  on  one  ear ; 
it  was  planted  on  the  1 0th  of  May,  and  had  ears 
fit  to  boil  on  the  10th  of  July.  Its  produce  was 
much  curtailed  by  the  long  drought,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  I  counted  two  thousand  a  hundred  and 
twenty  grains,  the  product  of  one  ;  being  an 
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(which  is  an  excellent  corn]  planted  on  the  same 
day,  on  the  same  held,  and  receiving  the  same 
quantity  of  manure,  cross  ploughing  and  hoeing, 
did  not  produce  one  half.  The  patch,  about  two 
hundred  hills,  was  examined  by  many  respectable 
farmers,  who  all  pronounced  it  something  new, 
and  something  superior. 

The  corn  may  be  had  of  G.  C.  Thorburn,  N. 
York,  and  at  the  store  of  Win.  Thorburn  in  Al¬ 
bany,  price  25  cents  per  year ;  the  nett  profits  to 
be  given  to  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  in 
New  York  and  Albany.  Now,  if  thee  is  a  far¬ 
mer  between  Maine  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  would  rather  pay  25  cents  for  two  gills  of 
brandy,  than  to  buy  one  ear  of  this  corn,  which 
will  plant  one  hundred  hills — I  say,  if  there  is 
such  a  man,  he  ought  to  be  fed  on  nothing  but 
supaun  and  buttermilk  as  long  as  his  litle  soul 
and  big  carcas  will  hang  together.  A  stalk,  hav¬ 
ing  the  ears  on,  to  show  the  manner  of  growth, 
may  be  seen  at  the  above  stores, 

GRANT  THORBURN. 

Hallets  Rove,  Sept.  24’  1838. 

Great  Profit — A  Fact.  A  farmer  in  Belch- 
ertown  last  year  purchased  one  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  with  which,  last 
spring,  he  stocked  three-fourths  of  an  acre  for  six 
thousand  dollars — making  a  nett  profit  of  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars  !  If  any  one  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  friends  have  a  stouter  story  than  this  to  tell, 
we  should  like  to  hear  it.  We  had  the  fact  from 
the  lucky  man  himself.  [Hampshire,  Mass.  Gaz. 

Silk  Culture  in  Connecticut.  Raw  silk  is 
now  produced  in  Connecticut  at  a  cost  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  fifty  cents  per  pound,  for  which  the  producer 
receives  a  bounty  from  the  State  of  one  dollar  fifty 
cents,  and  sells  the  silk  readily  at  six  dollars  a 
pmnd,  making  a  clear  gain  therefore  of  that  sum 
for  every  pound,  and  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

Beets  And  Carrots  with  Fish  and  Potatoes. 

Every  good  housewife  is  not  aware  that  a  dish 
of  boiled  fish  and  potatoes  is  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  beets  and  carrots.  Let  those  who 
have  not  tried  this  improvement,  boil  some  good 
blood  beets  and  sweet  tender  carrots,  and  they 
will  find  that  it  will  add  so  much  to  the  value  of 
this  dish,  that  but  very  few  will  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  .them. 

These  additional  articles  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  can  be  raised  at  a  very  little  expense  ;  and 
every  fanner  and  gardener,  and  their  “  belter 
halves,”  should  make  as  many  good  dishes  as 
possible  from  the  produce  of  their  own  soil. 

Some  persons  dislike  the  taste  of  carrots,  and 
this  we  believe  is  generally  owing  to  their  using 
•those  of  poor  quality,  which  have  a  strong  carrot 
taste.  The  early  horn  carrot  is  best  for  table 
use  ;  it  is  sweet,  mild  and  lender  ;  and  there  are 
but  few  persons  that  have  used  it  who  do  not 
like  it.  Some  have  remarked  that  they  never 
iiked  carrots  till  they  tried  the  early  horn,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  It  is  considered  equal 
to  the  beet  by  some  persons,  and  as  it  is  more 
asy  of  digestion,  it  is  probably  more  whole- 
ome. 

Beet  Sugar  Manufactory. — t'Phe  Newbury- 
Oft  (Mass.)  Herald  states  that  the  Beet  Sugar 


Company  of  Northampton  are  getting  their  build¬ 
ings  ready  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  They 
pay  $5  a  ton  for  beets,  and  some  of  the  farmers  | 
have  raised  20  tons  to  the  acre.  The  Manufac-  ] 
ture  is  carried  on  upon  the  German  principle  of ' 
drying,  grinding,  and  making  of  the  powder  a  ! 
strong  decoction  of  syrup  for  crystallizing.  I 

PROFITABLE  FARMING.  ! 

The  New  York  Times  states,  that  last  year  a  ' 
farmer  living  on  Long  Island  received  900  dol¬ 
lars  for  produce  of  a  raspberry  plantation  of  one, 
the  labor  on  which  cost  him  153  dollars — leaving 
a  clear  profit  of  747.  The  same  individual  sold 
off  another  acre’s  jtroduce  the  amount  of  840  dol¬ 
lars — the  labor  cost  him  149  dollars — leaving  a 
clear  profit  of  694  dollars.  Another  individual, 
says  the  Times,  a  Long  Island  Farmer,  last  year 
cleared  2040  dollars  from  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
land. 

The  above  instance  of  successful  husbandry,  re-  i 
mind  us  of  something  which  farmers  are  generally 
too  apt  to  forget — it  is,  ttiata land  well  tilled, 
or  judiciously  set  apart  for  the  most  marketable 
crops  is  of  vastly  more  value  than  a  great  fiirm  half 
cultivated,  or  whose  owner  has  fallen  too  desper-  | 
ately  in  love  with  corn  and  potatoes,  to  the  neglect  ‘ 
of  other  equaly  valuable  and  more  profitable  ! 
crops.  I 

I 

From  the  Norfolk  Beacon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  is  not  only  be¬ 
coming  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  the  United 
States  generally,  but  in  this  immediate  section  of 
the  Country.  Many  are  already  engaged  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  and  snug  profits  have 
already  been  realized.  We  hail  its  cultivation, 
however,  as  the  first  measure  of  introducing  the 
silk  facture  among  us,  and  of  establishing  that 
branch  of  business  firmly  in  our  Borough.  The 
soi[of  the  neighboring  country  is  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  rearing  of  the  tree,  while  the  town  of 
Norfolk  presents  advantages  for  the  location  of 
factories  unequalled  we  believe,  by  any  other 
place  in  the  Union.  With  proper  energy  and 
spirit,  Norfolk  might  accomplish  in  the  silk  busi¬ 
ness  what  Paisley,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Manchester  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
in  other  departments  of  industry.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  brisk  linen  manufacture  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  from  a  raw  material  obtained  from  Russia, 
and  ought  we  not  to  make  an  effort,  with  the  mul¬ 
berry  and  the  silk  worm  at  our  doors,  to  follow 
such  a  good  example? 

The  silk  business  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  American  indus¬ 
try.  As  late  as  1795,  England  imported  her  cot¬ 
ton  fabricks  from  India,  and  until  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century,  imported  all  her  cotton  from 
Egyptand  India.  The  introduction  of  steam  into 
the  factory  enabled  England  to  engage  in  making 
cotton  fabrics,  which  she  soon  exported  to  India, 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  those  for  which  Indian 
manufacture  could  be  procured.  The  whole  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture  was  thus  engrossed  by  Great 
Britain,  until  the  United  States  entered  the  market. 
But  our  own  history  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
prompt  and  profitable  introduction  of  an  article 
which  is  now  the  great  medium  of  American  ex¬ 
change  ;  we  mean  cotton.  As  late  as  1793,  when 
Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  famous  British  Treaty, 
that  eminent  man  who  penned  the  most  able  of  the 
revolutionary  state-papers,  and  who  resigned  his 
office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  en¬ 


able  him  to  embark  on  his  mission,  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  existence  of  cotton  as  an  artical  of  ex¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  ;  and  at  this  day  the 
reader  need  not  be  told  of  the  value  of  that“  great 
and  specie  paying  bank”  of  the  South.  There  is 
strong  ground  to  believe  that  the  Mulberry  is  des¬ 
tined  to  work  a  revolution  as  thorough  as  that 
wrought  by  Cottoni  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  climate  of  the  South  is  most  congenial 
to  the  production  of  this  valuable  tree.  Let  our 
citizens  persevere  in  their  zeal,  and  they  need 
not  envy  the  wandering  Southron  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River  or  the  Colorado.  We  refer  to 
the  following  article  from  the  Silk  Grower,  on 
the  mode  of  preserving  Mulberry  trees  through 
the  winter,  which  maybe  found  useful  to  a  certain 
extent  in  our  climate  : 

‘‘  Many  persons  who  desire  to  engage  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Morus  Multiculis,  are  deterred 
from  purchasing  trees  in  the  fall,  when  they  can 
be  bought  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in 
the  spring,  through  fear  tliat  they  may  not  be 
able  to  preserve  them  until  the  planting  season. 
Keeping  the  Morus  Multicaulis  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  with  perfect  safety  and  with  trifling  expense 
is  an  easy  matter.  The  trees  may  be  kept  in  a 
cellar,  with  dry  earth  about  their  roots,  or  they 
may  be  lain  down  horizontally  on  the  ground  in 
layers  two  feet  thick,  and  be  covered  with  dry 
sand.  Both  these  modes  are  perfectly  safe  and 
will  answer  the  purpose.  We  however,  prefer 
another  method  which  is  as  follows  :  Dig  a  pit 
in  the  ground,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  trees,  tie  them  loosely  in 
bundles  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  each,  and  place  them 
in  the  pit,  roots  downward,  near  together,  fill  the 
space  between  the  bundles  with  earth,  so  as  near¬ 
ly  to  cover  the  tops  of  them.  We  prefer  this 
method  because  it  is  less  labor  than  the  others, 
and  equally  safe.  It  should  be  understood  that 
we  now  speak  of  the  manner  of  preserving  trees 
of  one  summer’s  growth  to  be  planted  for  propa¬ 
gation.  Those  who  may  desire  to  obtain  trees, 
will  no  doubt  best  consult  their  own  interest  by 
purchasing  in  October  and  November,  should  hol¬ 
ders  be  willing  to  sell  at  that  season,  as  they  can 
be  procured  cheaper,  and  there  are  then  better 
assortments  to  select  from.  The  many  applica¬ 
tions  we  are  every  week  receiving  for  the  Morus 
Multicaulis,  to  be  delivered  the  eusuing  fall,  anti 
the  generous  prices  that  purchasers  are  willing  to 
pay,  have  induced  a  belief  that  the  supply  of  trees 
will  by  ne  means  equal  the  demand  ;  and  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  procure  them  next  spring 
unless  at  extravagant  prices.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity,  but  not  half  the  number  that 
were  expected  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  their 
culture,  and  greatly  as  the  trees  increase  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  purchasers  multiply  in  a  much  larger  ra¬ 
tio.  The  public  are  well  satisfied  that  our  coun¬ 
try  can  produce  silk  in  abundance,  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Mulberry  is  every  thing  that  its  friends  claim 
for  it,  and  that  its  propagation  will  be  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  at  least  20  years  to  come.” 


Crops  and  Grain  in  Europe. — The  only  seri¬ 
ous  damage  sustained  by  the  crops  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Ireland,  has  been  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain  and  cool  weather  thereby  produced. 
The  Potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  not  injured.  In 
wheat  there  is  an  average  crop.  In  France  the 
crops  are  all  good. 
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'  From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 

CULTURE  OF  8ILK.~No.  3. 

Directionn  for  sowinff  Seed  and  raising  Mulber~ 
ry  Trees— ‘Pro^s  of  the  SUk  Culture. 

The  Brussa  Mulberry. — Althoiisfh  there  are 
but  few  comparatively  of  this  variety,  in  the  U. 
States,  from  the  experienced  nurserymen  into 
whose  hands  they  have  fallen,  it  is  hoped  a  sup* 
ply  may  be  obtained.  They  may  be  propagated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  morus  multicaulis,  and 
from  seeds,  could  they  be  procured  genuine. 

The  fVhite  Italian  Mulberry  is  also  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  from  seeds  and  by  layers. — Notwithstand- 
tng  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  morus  mill- 
ticaulis  is  held  for  feeding  silk  worms,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  variety  should  by  no  means  be  neg¬ 
lected — and  particularly  in  the  great  western  prai¬ 
ries.  If  every  farmer  whether  he  contemplates 
ever  engaging  in  the  silk  culture  or  not,  would 
plant  five  trees  to  every  acre  of  his  land,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  at  the  end  of  teu 
years,  they  will  add  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent 
to  the  value,  upon  the  original  cost  of  such'  land. 
It  is  not  only  valuable,  for  feeding  the  silk  worm, 
but  the  timber  (being  of  rapid  growth)  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  ship  or  steamboatbuilding,  posts,  fenc¬ 
ing,  dtc.,  and  in  point  of  durability  is  considered 
second  only  to  locust.  It  also  bears  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  the  earliest  in  the  season,  and  may  be  rais¬ 
ed  for  the  feeding  of  swine  to  great  advantage,  as 
it  ripens  and  falls  in  daily  succession ;  the  fruit 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter 
which  adds  much  to  its  fattening  properties.  It 
also  if  planted  in  hedge  form,  and  properly  train¬ 
ed  makes  an  excellent  living  fence. 

The  plan  adopted  by  a  silk  grower  near  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion.  His  Mulberry  orchard  is  laid  off  of  suitable 
size  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  Italian  trees, 
on  the  lint  of  which  at  equal  distances  are  left 
standard  trees,  for  the  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  his  hogs.  Besides  the  useful  purposes,  to 
which  an  orchard  thus  arranged  may  be  applied, 
it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  is  rendered  no  less 
so  from  the  remarkable  fact,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  of  any  other  tree,  that  no  insect  feeds  upon 
its  leaves  except  the  silk  worm. 

For  planting  the  seed,  a  bed  should  be  made 
moderately  rich,  and  prepared  as  you  would  for 
beets  or  parsnips,  and  laid  off  in  small  drills  two 
feet  asunder,  the  seeds  dropped  and  covered  about 
half  au  inch  deep  and  lightly  pressed.  If  on  a 
large  scale  a  drill  barrow  would  greatly  facilitate 
this  operation.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  about 
the  first  of  May,  the  bed  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  the  ground  frequently  stirred  ;  when  the  young 
plants  are  about  2  inches  high,  they  should  be 
thinned  to  the  distance  of  from  one  to  three  inches 
from  each  other.  If  well  cultivated  they  will  at¬ 
tain  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  the  first  season; 
the  following  spring  they  should  he  taken  up  and 
planted  in  drills  as  directed  for  the  multir.aulis.  If 
a  hedge  for  fencing  is  desired,  one  third  of  the  top 
should  be  cutoff,  and  the  plants  laid  in  the  drills, 
leaving  no  space  between  them.  This  plan  I  had 
never  seen  recommended,  but  as  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
periment,  I  laid  down  several  hundred  yards  in 
this  way,  the  past  spring,  each  tree  has  sent  up 
from  five  to  fifteen  shoots,  some  of  which  are  now 
more  than  6  feet  high.  I  also,  at  the  same  time 
put  some  out  in  an  upright  position,  which  now 
measure  hardly  four  feet.  After  a  small  stock  has 


been  obtained  from  the  seed,  this  will  be  found 
the  most  economical  and  expeditious  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  as  the  young  shoots  start  and  grow  rap¬ 
idly  they  require  much  less  attention  than  when 
raised  in  the  seed  bed.  1  also  in  the  spring  of 
1837  planted  some  small  trees  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  which  by  proper  training,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  will  form  a  sufficient  hedge  to  turn  any 
stock  upon  a  farm. 

The  plan  was  formerly  adopted  of  transplanting 
the  trees  as  standards,  allowing  them  to  grow  as 
apple  or  pear  trees;  this  rendered  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  for  children  and  old  persons  to  gather  the 
leaves,  but  in  the  h'»dge  form,  this  difficulty  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated.  The  trees  should  be  annually 
headed  down,  so  as  to  be  kept  within  reach  ;  all 
the  long  lateral  branches  should  he  shortened,  and 
all  decayed  and  sickly,  as  well  as  all  branches 
that  cross  and  interfere  with  each  other  should  be 
removed;  this  should  be  done  in  the  spring  as 
the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

We  often  see  statements  of  the  quantity  of 
leaves  that  can  be  produced  from  an  acre,  and  the 
amount  of  silk  that  can  be  made  from  them,  but 
this  it  is  imposs  ble  to  ascertain  as  a  general  rule 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  owing  to  the  num¬ 
erous  causes  influencing  tlieir  production;  but  from 
the  small  quantity  of  land  required,  and  its  low 
price,  compared  with  that  (»f  the  old  silk  growing 
countries  ofEuropeand  Asia,  it  is  a  matter  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence.  However,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  morus  multicaulis,  calculations  sometbiiig 
nearer  the  point  can  be  made,  as  it  arrives  to  some 
degree  of  maturity  the  second  year  after  planting, 
Mr.  Edward  P,  Roberts,  editor  of  ihe  Farmeraud 
Gardener,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morus  mulii- 
caulis,  says,  “from  our  experience  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  an  acre  planted  in  tite 
morus  multicaulis  or  many  stalked  Cl.i-iese  mul¬ 
berry,  will  furnish  leaves  enough  to  feed 
1,000,000  of  worms  at  the  first  feeding,  andifilie 
eggs  be  keptover  as  they  can  be,  by^  being  placed 
in  an  ice  house,  the  same  ac  eof  trees  will  furnish 
foliage  enough  to  feed  a  second  crop  of  an  equal 
number  of  worms.*’  “But  let  us  wave  the  second 
crop,  and  this  will  be  the  result.” 

“A  million  of  worms  will  produce  33.3  j  bushels 
of  cocoons,  which  will  yield  333}  pounds  of  silk, 
which,  when  made  into  sewing  silk  will  be  worth 
at  $7  per  pound,  the  minimum  or  lowest  price, 
2,333,33}  cents;  if  we  deduct  the  expense  of 
manufacture  as  fidl  iws  :  2  women  or  girls  are 
competent  to  attend  four  machines,*  with  the  aid 
of  four  hoys  to  turn  the  wheels;  in  six  months, 
with  easy  work,  these  can  convert  into  sewing 
silks  333}  pounds  of  silk,”  “I  set  down  the 
wages  of  two  women  at  $3  per  mniilh,  which  for 
the  6  months  they  will  he  occupied,  n  ill  amount 
to  836 ;  allowing  their  hoard  to  be  worth  $20  per 
month,  it  will  he  $110  ;  the  wages  of  the  boys  at 
85  per  month,  8)20  ;  their  hoard  atSlO  permonth 
is  8240  :  cost  of  the  services  of  2  women  to  reel 
333}  pounds  of  silk  into  skeins,  say  two  months, 
board  $40,  wages  $12:  interest  on  cost  of  4  ma¬ 
chines,  say  first  cost  $40  each,  transportation  $5, 
$170  ;  interest  per  annum  at  6  per  cent  $10,80 ; 
costof  cleansing,  colouring,  and  doing  up  in  separ- 


*'rbe  macbinei  here  alluded  to,  are  Brooks’  ailk  spinner, 
one  of  which  had  been  put  in  operation  at  Mr.  Kuberts’  dwel¬ 
ling,  from  the  result  of  which  .Mr.  K.  predictates  this  state¬ 
ment.  A  description  of  Brooks’  spinner  will  be  given  here¬ 
after. 


ate  skeins,  if  done  at  a  dye  house,  $1  per  pound, 
on  two  thirds,  say  222  potinds,  $222  ;  cost  of 
cleansing  the  balance  of  111  pounds  25  cents, 
827,75,  or  for  the  whole  process  $249,75  ;  cost  of 
feeding  the  worms  if  fed  on  morus  multicaulis 
leaves  $41,63.” 

“  Now  let  us  see  how  the  account  current  will 
stand  : — 

RECAPITULATION. 

One  acre  of  silk  in  account  with  cultivator.  Dr. 


For  wages  of  2  women  6  months,  36  00 

“  hoard  of  do  do  120  00 

“  wages  of  4  boys  do  120  00 

“  board  of  do  do  240  00 

“  cost  of  2  women  to  reel  6  months,  52  00 
“  interest  on  cost  of  machines,  10  80 

“  cost  of  cleansing,  coloring,  &c.  249  75 

“  cost  of  feeding  the  worms,  41  63 

“  balance  as  per  contra,  1,463  15} 


2.333  33} 


Cr. 

“  By  value  of  333}  lbs.  of  sewing 
silk  at  $7  per  lb.  2,333  33} 


“  By  balance,  or  clear  profit  of  one 
acre  in  the  silk  culture,  the  silk 

converted  into  sewing  silks,  1,463  15} 

From  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  he  has  taxed  the  acre  in 
silk  culture  with  all  the  labor  and  hoard  of  such 
labor,  whereas  most  farmers  have  more  or  less  of 
this  labor  in  their  own  families,  particularly  for 
gathering  the  leaves,  which  may  as  well  be  done 
by  children  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  as  by  grown 
persons,  and  the  amount  of  wages  saved. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Roberts  is  quite  san¬ 
guine  in  his  calculations  from  the  fact  that  he  hae 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Maryland  at  its 
last  session,  a  charter  for  a  silk  company  by  the 
nameofthe  Maryland  Silk  Company  ol  Baliiiiiore 
with  a  capital  of  $50, 000  with  the  view  ol'engaging 
immediately  and  extensively  in  the  business,  and 
also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Queen  Ann’s 
Silk  Company  of  Maryland  have  already  real  zed 
$100  upon  each  share  of  the  stock.  The  ainoiinl 
of  each  share  paid  in  was  $25,  and  is  now  worth 
$125. 

Most  farmers  are  unaccustomed  to  realize  such 
large  returns  from  their  lauds  and  labor.  Although 
in  a  well  conducted  establishment  the  above  state¬ 
ment  may  not  be  found  far  from  correct,  yeti 
would  hy  no  means  be  understood  that  all  who 
engage  in  the  business  may  expect  to  realize  sim¬ 
ilar  results.  The  silk  crop  in  some  degree  is  like 
all  others,  liable  to  loss  and  damaire  from  varioui 
causes.  If  the  enterprising  c-ulturist  should  then 
calculate  on  one  half  or  even  one  quarter  of  thii 
amount,  which  he  may  safely  do,  it  will  be  found 
by  far  the  most  profitable  branch  of  husbandry  in 
which  he  can  engage. 

H.  P.  BYRAM. 

Near  Brandenburg,  Aug.  1838. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Many  thousands  of  the  Morus  Alba,  or  Whiis 
Italian  Mulberry,  fit  to  set  out  this  fall: 

For  500  and  upwards  at  12|  cents  a  piece. 
100  and  upwards  at  14. 
any  number  under  at  16. 
aepL  iUh.  1838. 


